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THE ROSE. 

Mr Fessenpen—As the Rose is universally | 
admired as the queen of flowers, and numerous | 
varieties are annually produced, which aré cele-| 
brated for their peculiar aroma, form, color, size, | 
or period of floration, it is desirable that all who 
are interested in this delightful cultivation, should | 
be enabled to increase their collections, in the} 
most easy and expeditious manner, ‘To accom- 
plish this, budding upon sweet briars and other | 
wild stocks, is now very generally practised in Eu- 
rope; and what are called standard roses, which 
are thus formed, are highly prized, for their sin- 
gular and great beauty, as magnificent ornaments 
for avenues, parterres and borders. 

Loudon says, that standard roses are a modern 
invention of the Dutch, who first introduced them 
into France, and that they have only been known 
in England, for about twenty years. Recently 
they have heen imported into this country, and have 
excited great attention, among our floriculturists, 

Among the works imported from Paris, for the 
Library of the Massachusetts Horticultural Society, 
is an excellent little treatise on the cultivation of 
the Standard Rose, which Ihave translated and 
inclose, for publication, in the New England Far- 
mer. 

As Sweet-briars are abundantly scattered over 
our pastures, and by the road-sides, itis in the 
power of every one to adopt the theory, so lucid- 
ly explained by Mr Tarade, and the proprietors 
of nurseries of ornamental shrubs, may speedily fur- 
nish superb specimens of many of the most cel- 
ebrated varieties of roses which are so eagerly 
sought by the admirer of this interesting family 
of flowers. 

I offer friendly salutations, 
And am most respectfully, 
Your obedient servant. 
aes reer 4 H. A. 8. DEARBORN. 


CULTURE OF ROSES, 
nUDDED UPON SWEET BRIARS. 
By M. Avrrep De Taraper. 

Est modus in rebus. 


It is for you, Amateurs of roses, that I have 
collected some ideas upon the culture and educa- 
tion of Sweet-Briars, which has occupied me dur- 
ing many years, I commenced my operations, in 
conformity to the counsels of those who had great 
experience, and itis only by daily observation, 
that I have been able to rectify my labors, 

I shall be happy, if I attain the object, which I 
have in view, and enable you to introduce civiliza- 
tion among savages, by transforming, with suc- 
cess, the perfidious and prickly Sweet-Briar, into 
a various and elegant rose! What a pleasure, 
after long continued efforts, to behold, in the morn- 
ing of a magnificent day, the expanding rose, 
which in the evening was buta bud! This pleas- 
ure has charms for me, which will be doubled, if 
I shall succeed in evabling you#to participate in 
them. 

It is for you I write, and I claim your indul- 


be pleased to bestow upon me: A thousand | 
times happy is he, 
‘ Qui dit, sans s’avilir, les plus petites choses, 
Fit, des plus secs chardons, des eillets et des roses, | 
Kt sut méme aux discours de la rusticité 
Donner de l’élégance et de la dignité.’ 
BorLeau. Ep. x1 | 

Many well informed persons have given excel- | 

lent instruction and pointed out good methods for | 
budding and grafting fruit trees ; but they appear | 
to have disdained the sweet-briar, as none of 
them have indicated a precise and clear method of 
succeeding, and arriving at the point, which we 
have attained. This culture is now so fashion- 
able, that there is not a castle, a country seat,, or 
even a smnall garden, where efforts are not made 
to form amplhitheatres, and avenues of sweet- 
briars; it is especially in the environs of the eap- 
ital, that are to be seen the beautiful coupsd’oeil 
which are produced by these shrubs ; but which 
have not been thus collected, without a great 
expense to the proprietors. 
You, therefore, who live in the country, can 
avoid this great expense, by following my instruc- 
tions, and by all means avoiding those old methods, 
to which some persons obstinately continue to ad- 
here. 

Let us then follow together, and progressively, 
this culture, from the moment the sweet-briar is 
extracted from the hedge, to that when it is taken 
from the nursery, to form avenues, amphitheatres, 
on graduated lines. We will pursue the follow- 
ing order. 

1. Selections of the Sweet-Briars ; 

2. Pruning of the roots; 

3. Protection of the ends of the stocks by a 
composition ; 


4, Mode of forming the nursery ; 

5. Stakes, or supports ; 

6. Care to be taken in nianaging the shoots ; 
7. Destruction of worms and caterpillars ; 

8. Care to be taken in pinching off the ends of 


the long shoots ; 
9. Destruction of the spines ; 
10. Time of budding and the manner of doing 
it; 
11, 
ages ; 
12. 
13. 
14, 
15. 
16. 
17. 


Time of loosening and removing the band- 


Pruning the branches ; 

Protection in winter ; 

Pruning in March; 

Manner of treating the aspiring bud ; 
Supports for the young shoots ; 
Winter Pruning ; 

18. Transplanting ; 

19. Annual pruning ; 

The labor, thus divided, which it is necessary 
to perform, presents us an occupation for two 
years, the requisite time for cultivating a sweet- 
briar. 


I. SELECTION OF THE SWEET-BRIARS, 

The epoch for collecting the sweet-briar is the 
month,of November; that being the time, when 
the sap has entirely descended. It isin old hedg- 
esand the borders of the woods, that selections 
can be made with the greatest success, Those 





gence. I shall endeavor to be clear and precise, 


sweet-briars whose bark is gray or variegated 


, 80 as not to abuse thé moments, which you may | with green and gray are to be selected, and such 


as have red bark are to be rejected, as they do 
not answer for budding, The workmen, who 
take them up, should be directed notto cut off 
the branches below the first fork, as you will be 


| . . 
enabled by this precaution to cut them where 


you choose, in order to make erect trees. 

As most of the sweet-briars grow upon the old 
stumps, it is sometimes difficult to take them up; 
in this case, the workmen should be informed 
that it is not always necessary to take up the 
stump—provided they perceive a few new roote 
emanating from the stock, as they are sufficient. 


i. PRUNING THE ROOTS, 
This operation is very essential, because it leads 
to certain success, and will enable you to pre- 
serve your plants, a much longer time. As it is 
rare to find sweet-briars, which are not attached 
to old stumps, and if portions of thenfon dead 
stalks and long roots are allowed to remain they 
will, by rotting, cause the plant to perish, in one 
or two years ; it is therefore necessary to obviate 
this difficulty, which can be done, by cutting out 
all the dead wood with a littie saw and shorten- 
ing the long roots, taking especial care to pre- 
serve all the small roots dnd fibres which emanate 
from the stalk. 

This operation has the double advantage, of re- 
moving from the trees injurious and useless roots, 
and permitting you to plant them with facility, in 
pots or boxes. 

As soon as the roots have been removed by 
the saw the wound should be made smooth with, 
a knife. 

This operation having been completed, you will 
ascertain to what height each tree can be cut and 
leave it straight. This should be carefully done 
with the saw, and the end smoothed with aknife. 


PROTECTING THE ENDS OF THE STOCKS 
WITH A COMPOSITION, 

The sweet-briar has a pith, and when cut or 
pruned, should be covered from the rain and mois- 
ture, which, otherwise, would enter and cause the 
tree to perish, The composition which I recom- 
mended for this purpose is as follows, 

One pound of White Burgundy Pitch; 

A quarter of a pound of black pitch ; 

A quarter of a pound of rosin ; 

A quarter of a pound of yellow wax ; 

Two ounces of tallow ; 

An ounce of pounded mastic ; 

Half an ounce of saltpetre ; 

These are to be put in a sauce-pan, over a mod- 
erate fire and left to melt and mix, for about 
three quarters of an hour, when all the ingredients 
are thoroughly melted and mixed, you take the 
sweet-briars, one at atime, and dip the ends in 
the composition ; but it must be only warm, If 
the trees have been planted out, the composition is 
to be applied with a spatula, 


1V. MODE OF FORMING THE NURSERY. 


Anything which is clear and precise, and can 
be understood at the first view, is much more 
pleasing than that which is not; it is for this rea- 
son, that I recommend a regular organization of 
your nursery; and the following are the means of 





effecting it, The roots of all the sweet-briars hav- 
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ing been ;runed, and cut of the proper length, 
and the wound covered with the composition, you 
then commence, by taking the largest to form 
one row, then those of a mean size for a second, 
and the smallest for the third, observing always 
this gradation, where your plantation is extensive, 
But as in-each of the selections, which you make, 
there will exist a slight difference in their height, 
it is proper to adjust them so that they may ap- 
pear regular, when they are set out. Upon the 
ground, which should have been well manured 
and prepared in September you extend a line, and 
commence by setting out a sweet-briar ct each 
end and in the middle, in orderto make the row 
of trees perfectly straight. The hole for each 
plant, should be about seven or eight inches deep. 
V. STAKES OR SUPPORTS. 
Your Sweet-Briars being thus planted out, are 
very insecure, and a high wind may suddenly dis- 
place them. ‘To obviate this, it is necessary to 
secure them to stakes, or to a rail supported by 
stakes at proper distances, to render it secure. 


VI, CARE TO RE TAKEN IN MANAGING THE SHOOTS. 

Jt is in the month of March, that you com- 
mence reaping the first recompense for your la- 
bors, by perceiving your sweet-briars throw out 
their buds. 

As it will be useless and dangerous to your 
sweet-briars to leave all the shoots, which may ap- 
pear, it is necessary to examine the vigor of each, 
and leave only such as can be nourished, that is 
to say, two, three, four and sometimes five. The 
shoots which are reserved, should be at the top 
of the stalk and directed in a triangular manner, 
in order to form, on your trees, a little head, or 
ball, the first year it is budded. When you have 
selected the shoots, which you wish to retain, you 
must daily destroy, with a knife, all the others 
which may appear. 


Vil. DESTRUCTION OF WORMS AND CATERPILLARS, 


There is no pari of your labor more important, 
than that devoted to the destruction of worms 
and caterpillars. ‘The litthe worm which’ attacks 
the sweet-briar, is a dangerous and a difficult 
enemy to combat, as he always is concealed ; but 
with scrupulous attention, you will be able to dis- 
eoverhim. It is not bigger round than a pin, and 
is ever shut upin one or more leaves which he 
rolls up and secures with his gum. He remains in 
this habitation, until he has cousumed all the food, 
which surrounds him. ‘The caterpillars are larger 
and of course not difficult to be seen—but it is 
necessary to exterminate all of them. 


VIII. CARE TO BE TAKEN IN PINCHING OFF THE 
ENDS OF THE LONG SHOOTS, 

As it is impossible that ail the shoots should be 
equally large, it is necessary to withdraw the 
nourishment from the most greedy, in order to di- 
vide it among those which are smaller. For this 
purpose each sweet-briar is to be separately ex- 
amined, and when you observe upon the same 


IX. DESTRUCTION OF THE SPINES. 


Before budding is commenced there is a little 
operation which must not be neglected. It,is the 
destruction of the spines on the shoots, where the 
buds are to be inserted. This should not be de- 
ferred to the last moment, but performed at least 
a month before you insert the buds, in ord r that 
the small wound which the removal ofeach spine 
occasioned, should have time to heal. The prop- 
er time of performing this operation is during the 
month of July. 
X, TIME OF BUDDING AND THE MANNER OF 
DOING IT. 

It is on the perfection of this operation, that 
depends the success of your labors, and it is from 
it, that you are to expect the recompense for the 
cares, Which you have bestowed upon your sweet- 
briars, up to that moment. 

This operation should be promptly performed, 
that the buds may not dry, even in your branch 
which you are about to insert ; therefore, when 
you have a whole nursery to bud, I advise you to 
have an adroit and experienced assistant, to put 
on the ligatures, who should be cautioned, not to 
make them too tight. 

To preserve your bud fresh during the oper- 
ation you should keep the scions in a vessel half 
filled with the water, in such a manner, that the 
end of each scion is constantly wet. Each scion 
should have a label attached to it, designating the 
species ; you should also have parehment labels 
prepared, an! when you have inserted a bud, it 
should be attached to the tree, and the name of 
the rose written upon it, with a pencil. 

I shall not enter into any details upon the man- 
ner of taking off the bud for inoculation, because 
the description would be imperfect, and I believe 
it is better to see the operation, than to read an 
account of it; but I will observe, that the bud 
should be placed as near as possible to the axil of 
the shoot, that there may bea greater facility in 
healing the wound and that the new shoot may 
unite more completely with the stalk. 

There are two modes of budding; the first is 
called escocheon with a growing bud and the second 
escocheon with a dormant bud, upon the new or 
old wood. 

The results from the escocheon with a grow- 
ing bud, are not so certain, that I can advise you 


tages under particular circumstances, It can be 
used to bud certain species, such as the Bengoles, 
Multifioras, Noisettes, Four seasons &c, But 
from experience, I find it is very difficult to suc- 
ceed well, 

Therefore we adopt the escocheon with a dormant 


to employ it; it nevertheless possesses some advan- | 


} If at the epoch of budding a great drought 


has deprived yoursweet-briars of sap, or other 
‘occupations have prevented you from attending to 
them, or ifthey have not sent out sufficiently vig- 
‘orous shoots, be not discouraged, leave them as 
‘they are, with all their branches; in the follow- 
ing spring these branches will send out many 
‘others and form a little head of wild roses, 
| In this state and during the first days of July, 
you will bud them upon the stalk, below the bran- 
ches, placing two buds opposite cach other, and at 
“an equal height, in such a manner that the same 
iligature may answer for both. You will leave 
| your trees in this state, without doing any thing 
ito them, until the following March. At that time 
/you must cutoff the head of the sweet-briar, a 
-half an inch above the buds, 
My observations and experience induce me to 
| believe, that from the facility with which the 
stalk covers from the wound, this method of bud- 
ding may be preferred ; for the buds shoot with 
great vigor, the first year, and form immediately, 
a smal! head to the tree, 


XI. TIME OF LOOSENING AND REMOVING THE 
- LIGATURES. 

To perfom this operation without risk, it is ne- 
cessary to consider the state of the weather since 
the buds were inserted ;if it has been humid, the 
ligatures may be removed in twenty or thirty days; 
but, if on the contrary, it has been hot and dry, 
it is necessary to wait, at least six weeks. This 
is the mode of doing it. 

As it will not do to entirely remove the ligature, 
but only to loosen it, you will make use of your 
budding knife and with the poiat, cut a portion of 
the middle of the ligature on the side opposite the 
bud ; this must be carefully done, so as not to 
wound the bark. By this means your buds will 
be relieved and remain protected by the yarn * liga- 
ture from the rays of the sun, which would be jnjuri- 
ous, by causing the incisions to open. About 
three weeks after, the ligatures are to be removed. 
This isthe most expeditious method, and I em- 
ploy it in my nurseries; butif you have but afew 
stalks, I advise you to loosen the ligatures and 
then fasten them again very gently, in order to keep 
down the edges of the incision, which was made 
for the reception of the bud. 


XM, PRUNING THE BRANCHES. 
It is a labor which you will behold and execute 
with pleasure, becanse you will then know the re- 
sult of your efforts atd be able to reestalilish good 
order in your nursery, by eradicating the large 
wild branches, which render it inaccessible. 
This labor should be performed about the 10th 
‘or 12th of October, when vegetation bas entire- 





bud, which is thus called, because it does not im- | ly ceased. This can be best done with pruning 
mediately shoot, but sleeps during the winter, in shears. With this instrument you cut, indiscrim- 
order to develope itself, with greater vigor, in the inately, all the branches to the length of eight 
spring. The time for inserting this bud is the'lat-| or ten inches. 

ter part of July and first of August. ‘ 





stalk, where you have left three shoots, (for in- 
stance,) that there are two, which are nearly of the | 
same size, and that the third suffers, then pinch 
off the suminits of the two shoots which are the 
most vigorous. By this means you will check 
the sap which flowed too freely upon those two 
shoots, and compel it to take a direction into 
that which is feeble. This operation must not be 
regulated, because the beauty of the shoots, upon 


| 
er ae | X!1I, PROTECTION IN WINTER. 
After the bud is inserted nothing is to be cut | : aig , 
off, butthe shoot on which it is plaeed is to be | Betore winter et ae zs pe! > tg | vo 
left at its full leneth. 4 | protect your sweet-briars from its rigor ; to effect 
, ‘this the roots should be covered with manure 
ESCOCHEON UPON THE STALK. | which should be slightly secured against disper- 
I have spoken to you of the success which | sion by the winds by drawing the earth over it 
you would have in budding upon the branches of from thie space between the trees. 
a year’s growth, during the months of July and | 
August. I will now speak to you upon budding) In October you pruned the branches of the 
the stalk and of the cases where it is very advan-| .weet-briars to the length of eight.or ten inches ; 
tageous; the success is as certain asin the pre-| 


XIV. PRUNING IN MARCH. 








which you intend to bud, depend upon it, 


ceding mode. | * It thus appears woolen yarn is used for the ligatures. 
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now it isnecessary to cut them shorter, which 
should be done inthe fore part of March, The 
object of the autumnal pruning was to clear out 
the nursery, and to prevent the-trees from suffer- 
ing, in the event the end of the boughs should be 
injured by the severe cold of winter, if left at full 
length. 

With your shears, cut off the branches, 80 as 
to leave but one bud, above that which had been 
inserted ;—the one thus left is called the aspiring 
bud ; upon this bud depend the success and vigor 
of the one which had been placed on the branch, 
Asto the end of the stalk, above the highest 
branch, and which is generally dead, it is necessa- 
ry to cut it off with a saw, pare the edges with a 
knife, and then cover it with the composition. 


XV. MANNER OF TREATING THE ASPIRING BUD. 

When your sweet-briars have been well prun- 
ed, the most important thing to be attended to, is 
the destruction of all the sprouts, which are call- 
ed gourmands, that issuc fromthe top of the tree, 
and of the suckers whicl spring up from the root. 

When the aspiring bud has thrown out two or 
three little leaves, it is time to pinch off its sum- 
mit. The aspiring bud aids in developing that 
which has been inserted, as it draws up the sap, 
and you cause that to flow into it, when the end of 
the aspiring bud is pinched off. When your inserted 
bud has grown four or five inches, and it is able 
to collect its own nourishment, then the aspiring 
bud is to be entirely eradicated with a knife. 


XVI. SUPPORTS FOR THE YOUNG SHOOTS, 

This precaution is very important; if neglect 
ed, a gust of wind, a storm, or even a bird may, in 
a moment, destroy the results of all your labors, 
which have been bestowed upon your trees, for 
eighteen months, 

At the moment when your bud begins to devel- 
ope, collect small sticks, about the size of your 
little finger and two feet in length ; these are to 
be secured to the trees by two ligatures, leaving the 
uper end about eighteen inches above the top of 
the stalk. 

When the buds have sufficiently grown they 
are to be secured to these supports, by ligatures 
delicately applied. 

Now behold the term of your desires,—the re- 
compense of all your cares, and all your labors. 
Each morning will bring you new joys, and I 
charge you not to lose a single moment ; for this 
joy will be short. 


‘ Et, roge, elle a vecu ce que vivent les roes, 
1) espace d'un matin.’ 
, Macuerse. 

But there is a method of prolonging these 
pleasures ; it is by budding the reblooming or per- 
petual roses, such as the Bengoles, Noisettes, Port- 
land, Four seasons &c, by this means you can 
have roses until] November. 

The sweet-briars produce the most beautiful 
roses the first year after they have been buddei, 
and I shall instruct you how to preserve them in 
this state, and to prevent them from degenerating. 


XVII. WINTER PRUNING. 

Towards the middle ef October, when the sap 
has descended, it is necessary to prune your rose- 
bushes. Each branch should be cut off, to about 
a foot in length ; this labor prepares them for 
transportation to the place, for which they may be 
destined. Forget not to cut off with scissors, 
such leaves as remain on at the time they are ta- 
ken out of the nursery. This precaution is ne- 
cessary to prevent the trees from perishing which 


jofien happens, if they are planted out with the) tion. 
leaves on. 


The large block of wood shows the manner 
,in which the insect girdles the tree—the others, 
XVIH, TRANSPLANTING. how they penetrate it. In sundry excavations wo 
When your sweet-briars have been taken up, the found a whole family, from the nit to the perfect 
extremities of the roots should be cut off The | bUg, under their progressive transformations, The 
largest should be selected, if it is intended to ee is a Jargonelle in bearing. The body of the 
form an avenue, a graduated line, or an amphi- | “ee bore the principal marks of their ravages— 
theatre ; each of these modes of planting has its but the effect is seen in the branches. This is 
advantages, and the selection must be left to your probably the principal reason why the insect has 
good taste. |eluded the search. Whatever has been our opin- 
Whatever be the mode which you adopt, of ion respecting the agents of this desolation, we 
planting out the trees, forget not what I have ad abundant evidence in this case that the de- 
said, in the article” on’ stakes anp suprorrs, Struction of this vigorous and healthy tree was 
which should be placed as soon as the plantation the sole work of the Scolytus Pyri. 
has been completed. | Inclosed in a paper I send the insect in its dif- 
ferent stages. ‘They are probably to be found also 
'in the wood. 





XIX. ANNUAL PRUNING. 

I have promised to inform you of the means 
of continuing your beautiful roses and preventing | 
them from degenerating; and this is the moment | 
to indicate the last operation which you have to | 
perform on your sweet-briars, and which it is ne- | Remarks by the Editor.—We are under great 
cessary to commence, annually, in the month of | obligations to Dr Fisker, and are happy fo perceive 


Yours, respectfully, 
O, FISKE. 
Worcester, August 12, 1830. 


March. 


but two buds on each branch of the shoot, pro- 
duced by the inserted bud. Jt isto be observed, 
however, that there are many species which re- 
quire to be left a little longer. Fear not to eradi- 
cate the beautiful shoots, which grew the preced- 
ing year; it will produce others more beautiful, 
and you will lose nothing. This is the time to 
cut off the end of the little wild shoot, on which 
you left the aspiring bud. 


CLIMBING SPECIES OF ROSES. 

Before terminating my instructions, I ought to 
make known to you, a happy idea of one of my 
neighbors, as to the management of the climbing 
species of roses, such as the Maultiflora and_ its 
varieties, the Boursault and its varieties, &c. I have 
made the experiment ou some of mine and was 
delighted at the fine effect which was produced. 

The Multifloras and the Boursaults extend their 
branches far, and are, consequently, very easily 
trained on a railing ; but if in the midst of a 
plantation, you desire to unite these species, it is 
very unpleasant to have the branches falling to the 
ground, or extending over the other rose trees ; 
to prevent this, care should be taken, the first 
year, to preserve these falling branches and to 
leave them until the end of October, that their 
wood may be thoroughly ripened ; then raise all 
the branches and unite them in the form of a 
globe, as regular as possible. In the month of 
march there is no pruning to be done, and the 
moment the sap ascends you see them covered 
with leaves and a vast quantity of buds. The 
higher the globe is elevated the more admirable 
is the effect ; and in my opinion it is the best 
mode of managing these climbing species, 
| Believing that I have aitained the object which 
‘I proposed, that of detailingto you, information 
on the education of sweet-briars, and the mode 
of prosecuting this culture with success, I will ter- 
minate my instructions and leave you in the midst 
of your children, being certain, that like a good 
father of a family, you will extend to them, your 
assiduous attentions, in gratitude for the pleasures 
which you have experienced. 








INSECT IN PEAR TREES, 
Mr Fessexnen—lI have spent the morning with 
the Governor in dissecting a Pear tree, and send 
you by Gen. Hearn, the result of our investiga- 





This consists in pruning them short,—leaving 


| that the Governor takes an active part in investi- 
gations which relate to the great interests of the 
cultivator, The section of the trunk of the tree, 
which was sent to us as above, is between 4 and 5 
inches in diameter, and a small horizontal cut or 
channel just within the outer part of the alburnum, 
or sap wood, evideatly the work of an insect, 
extends about one third part round the tree, 
One of the limbs affected by this woodcutter, is a 
little more than 2 inches, and the other a little more 
than an inch in diameter, We had supposed that 
the operations of this destroyer were confined to 
small limbs, and that at least a partial remedy 
might be obtained by cutting off and burning the 
branches, which indicated its presence. But when 
it attacks the body of the tree, the évil becomes 
general, and the destruction complete. Further 
investigations of that subject are respectfully 8o- 
licited. 
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TURNIPS, AS FOOD FOR SHEEP. 

Mr Russert—Having seen it stated, more than 
once, that turnips are injurious to ewes with lamb, 
I- take the liberty to request, that some of your 
correspondents, if any there are, Who have found 
them so, will state the fact from experience. I 
also should be glad to learn their value for sheep, 
from any one who is satisfied of their good prop- 
erties as winter food. B. 

“Anson, Me. August 17, 1830. 





Tiaut Suors.—Shoes of too restricted dimensions 
distort and blister the feet, and produce, invariably, 
those small but painful excrescences denominated 
corns. Nine women inten upon the most reasonable 
calculation, before the age of twenyfour, have toa 
certain extent, deformed and suffering feet from this 
cause alone. Such individuals, also, as adopt this 
unnatural practice of forcing their feet, like a wedge, 
into a tight pair of shoes, are uniformly bad and un- 
graceful walkers—the spring and elasticity of their 
feet is lost, and their gait is afterwards cramped and 
|hobbling. They who would avoid these unseemly 
‘and painful defects, must remain satisfied with the 
| original conformation of their foot, and wear shoes 
| corresponding to its shape, and answering in every 
| respect toits bulk. In purchasing shoes ready made, 
‘or professing to be made to measure, let them, if in 

the least degree too tight, be stretched upon the 

| last, and not upon the feet. The shoe must be made 
| to the foot, and not the foot to the shoe. ~ Jour. of 
Health, 
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FOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. | 


HAPPINESS THE RESULT OF INDUSTRY. 


BOTTS IN HORSES. 


A writer in the American Farmer states the fol- | 


1 . . | 
lowing as a sure remedy for the botts in horses, | destroyed, 


them and affect the vermin to such a degree that 
in ten minutes thereafter they will be completely 
With one gill of this spirit, we were 


The wealth which a man acquires by his hon- gyq says it was practised by a vetermary surgeon | enabled to cleanse five trees of these destructive 


est industry affords him greater pleasure in the) 
enjoyment, than when acquired in any other way ; 
and men who by personal labor have obtained a_ 
competency, know its value better than those) 
who have had it showered upon them without | 
any efforts of their own. Idleness engenders dis- 
ease, while exercise is the great prop of health, 
and health is the greatest blessing of life. Which 
consideration alone ought to stimulate men to pur- 
sue some useful employment; and among the al- 
most endless number of those to which good laws 
_and well organized society give birth and encour- 
agemeut, there are none equal to the culture of 
the earth, none which yield a more grateful return. 
The pleasures derived both from agriculture, and 
horticulture, are so various, so delightful, and so 
natural to man, that they are not easily to be de- 
scribed, and never to be excelled; for in what- 
ever way they are pursued the ‘mind may be con- 
stantly entertained with the wonderful economy 
of the vegetable world; the nerves are invigor- 
ated and kept in proper tone by the freshness of 
the earth, and the fragraney of the air, which 
flush the countenance with health, and give a 
relish to every meal. NORTHWOOD. 


PEACIL TREES. 

The following communication, from a practical 
agriculturist, contains a valuable suggestion.— 
The specimens referred to, are in our possession, 
and may be examined by the curious in these 
matters, ‘To the unpractised eye, the covering in 
which these worms wind themselves, would pass 
for particles of earth and water, accidentally col- 
lected around the root. It would be well for 
every owner of a peach tree, to set about ex- 
amining the roots, and ridding them of this ene- 
my. Itis strange that more attention is not paid 
to this valuable fruit. A farmer near Philadel- 
phia, the last year, sold $13,000 worth of peaches, 
from a spot of ground that would not have yield- 
ed two thousand dollars, with grain crops.] 

Mr Hatrerr—If youare a lover of fine peach- 
es, it may not be amiss, to remind the owners of 
the few remaining peach trees, that the worms 
infesting the rvots of these trees, are now about 
assuming their wings. Jn a few weeks, they will 
be inhabitants of the air, ready to lay the founda- 
tion of a new colony of worms, to prosecute 
their work of destruction the ensuing year. The 
observation of a minute is sufficient to determine 
whether a tree is infested by them, A mass of 
gum mixed with particles of wood, much resem- 
bling saw dust, attached to the root at the surface 
of the ground, or within an inch or two below isa 
certain indication of the presence of the worm. 
The greater part of these insects, according to my 
observation, are already enclosed in their cocoon, 
undergoing their transformation into the Nymphal 
or Chrysalis state. The covering is somewhat 
Jess than an inch in length, and one third of an 
inch in diameter, as you will see by the three spe- 
cimens enclosed. They are easily found in the 
gummy mass above mentioned.—But the worms 
not yet enclosed, will be found in the cavity which 
they have formed between the bark and wood of 
the root, and generally near the bottom of it. If 
the root of the tree appear fair and sound to the 
depth of two or three inches no further search is 
necessary.—R. L. American of July 22. 








whe came to this country during the revolution, | 
with Baron Steuben :—First drench the horse | 
with a quart of new milk saturated with honey, | 
molasses or sugar, (to be preferred in the order in | 
which they are named ;) leave him two hotirs, at) 
rest; drench him again with a pint of strong brine, | 
previously made by dissolving in boiling water as 
much common salt as it will hold, and leave the | 
horse undisturbed two hours more, Then ad- | 
minister half a pint of linseed oil, and the treat- | 
ment is complete. . 

The rationale of this course, according to the! 
writer, is as follows: Botts destroy horses by 
feeding upon and perforating the integumeuts of 
the stomach ; but, preferring sweetened milk to a 
flesh diet, they leave the substance of the stomach 
and glut on the milk, of which they partake so 
much that-they are greatly distended, exposing a 
thin skin to the action of the brine when adminis- 
tered, which easily destroys them. Oil is after- 
wards given to heal the wounds in the stomach 
made by the worms, 

John tlinds, in bis Treatise on Farriery, (a work 
which should be in the bands of every man who 
has the charge of horses,) attributed the genera- 
tion of worms to irregular feeding, and to feed- 
ing upon indigestible substances, musty hay, grain, 
&c, and in some aged horses to imperfect masti- 
cation. These causes produce indigestion, and 
ultimately worms, Mr Hinds recommends, that, 
when it is certainly ascertained the horse is at- 
tacked by worms, the following bolus or ball be 
administered: Calomel, 13 drachms; Annis 
seed, 5 drachms, mixed with treacle into a paste 
for two doses, to be given on two successive nights, 
the first dose to be preceded by water gruel, and 
the last one to be followed, the next day, by a pur- 
gative compound of, Barbadoes aloes 4 draclims, 
Gamboge 14 drachms, prepared kali 2 dr. ginger 
1dr. ol of amber a teaspoonful, syrup of buck- 
thorn sufficient to form the whole into a ball for 
one dose. Should the horse be weakly the first 
mixture may be divided into three doses for as 
many successive days, to be followed on the fourth 
morning by the purgative, The horse in the mean 
while should be fed with fresh grass, cracked corn, 
mashed potatoes or other food easily digestible ; 
accompanied occasionally with salt. As the dis- 
ease is produced by impaired digestive organs, it 
must be cured by restoring to those organs their 
healthful tone towards which the medicines re- 
commended have a favorable tendency. 


Preserving Vegetables Green for the Winter.— 


vermin. Our author says trees do not receive the 
slightest injury by using this remedy.—Reading 
Journal, 


From the Middletown Sentinel. 

WATER. 
Clear water is the best drink to preserve health. 
It ought not, however, in hot weather, to be drank 


| very cold, as it will prove injurious—although that 
|is the time when most people prefer to have it the 


coldest. Some will put ice in it, which helps the 


| doctors, and enables tuveru-keepers to sell wore of 


| their liquors. Spring or well water should stand 
jawhile before a person that is warm 
| of it, 

Horses and cattle will uot drink 
very cold, when they can obtain that which is 
warmer, They will, in warm weather, drink wa- 
ter froma brook, or at some distance below aspring, 
rather than from the bead ofa spring, because it is 
too cold; but in winter, they preter water near the 
head of the spring, because it is then not so cold 
as that in the brook. 

It seems as though mankind might know as 
much as horses and catile ; yet it appears they are 
not so prudent about their drink. 

Cold water is good for a bruise or wound, when 
used immediately—no matter, in this case, how 
cold. Snow may also be used in lieu of it, when 
most convenient, though I should rather prefer 
water ; for it wets the flesh sooner: but either will 
repel the blood, and help to heal the wound, 

My first information of the utility of cold water 
for curing wounds, was from General Sullivan, 
of New Hampshire, who learved it from the In- 
dians during the revolutionary war. 

After he returned home from the army, his wife 
hurt her arm very badly, justas he was about to 
leave home :he poured on cold water until lint was 
prepared, which he applied, aad put a bandage 
round the arm, telling her to keep it on until bis 
return, Which he expected would be in two or three 
days—-directing her to wet it occasionally with 
water containing a little spirit, (though no spirit 
was used at first. )—She followed his directions, 
but he did not return under a week, He asked 
her how her arm did ? She said she had not ta- 
ken off the bandage, for it did not pain her. On 
removing the bandage and dressings, he found it 
was completely well. 

Gen. Sullivan said he had cured many wound- 
ed men, by the application of cold water, after- 
wards putting on something to keep the air from 
the wounds, which, in the common mode of dres- 


water that is 





drinks freely ° 


Teke green cern either on the ears, or carefully | sings would probably have proved fatal. 1 have 
shelled, peas, beans in pods, and dip them into used it and seen it tried for about fifty years—ma- 
boiling water, and then carefully dry them in a ny times with wonderful success, 

‘room where there is.a free circulation of air.’ "Jf a finger, toe, hand or foot should be mashed, 
Thus preserved they will keep until winter, and | 


; ' | put it into a pail or brook of water, squeeze it to 
|retain all their freshness and agreeable flavor, |its place, and put the bones right—it will general- 


- N.Y. Farmer. | ly get well without much else being done to it, 


vOM a A FARMER. 
Happening to look’over an Almanac, published 








By late foreign medical journals we learn that 
M. Coster, a French surgeon of great eminence, 
has devoted his attention to the subject of animal 
/poisons. He has discovered that chlorine has the 
wonderful power of decomposing and destroying 
poison of the most deadly kind, The saliva of 





| 

| in 1802, we found a receipt for the destruction of 
caterpillars, We tried it, and, we are happy to 
say, with complete success. It is briefly this. 
Take a long reed or pole, and tie a piece of sponge 
at the end—dip this in spirits of turpentine, and 
conduct it to the nests—the spirits will penetrate 
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the mad dog has the property, when inserted un-| need not describe, for they know them already 
der the skin, of communicating hydrophobia to oth- | too well by experience. 


er animals as well as to man. 
able, by means of chlorine, to decompose this dead- 
ly poison and render it harmless, preventing the 
approach of hydrophobia in anima!s bitten by dogs 
decidedly rabid. There cau be no doubt of the 
accuracy of the experiment on which this  state- 
nent is predicated. From this the most impor- 
tant practical results follow : 

Make a strong wash by dissolving two table 
spoonfulls of the chloruet of lime in halfa_ pint of 
water, and instantly and repeatedly bathe the part 
bitten. The poison will inthis way be decompos- 
ed. It has proved successful when applied with- 
in six hours after the auimal has been bitten. 

Sillinan’s Journal. 





From a very well written, (but somewhat con- 
ceited) article on Geology, in the last American 
Quarterly Review, we quote the following para- 
graph :— If a geod elementary, work, on the 
theory of husbandry, were introduced into our 
common schools, it would set thousands of inge- 
nious and clever boys thinking. The admixture 
of soils, the application of manures, the spread- 
ing of sea shells upon the sandy fields, the effects 
produced by doses of lime in the tenacious clays: 
all these our farmers are familiar with—they see, 
but they know not—they stand upon the very 
threshold of the temple of knowledge ; it is’ the 
duty of a government to remove the film from be- 
fore their eyes, that they may enter, aud partake 
cheerfully aud fearlessly, of the bounties and glo- 
ries of nature.” 


BUYING ON TRUST. 

The practice of purchasing small articles on 
trust, is as bad for the purchaser as for the dealer. 
It leads him often beyoud his depth, particularly 
in a great city, where every desire is tempted al- 
most before it has existence, and ere he is aware, 
he finds himself ‘up to his ears in debt,’ and final- 
ly overwhelmed and Jost. The fact is, that most 
men are born from three to twelve months too 
soon, They live thus much in advance of their 
means, and when they die, their estates are en- 
cumbered with a host of small debts, which, if 
they do not absorb, and more than absorb, every 
item of property they have, subject it to serious 
embarrassmeuts and losses. Articles purchased 


in this way, are almost always procured disadvan- | 


tageously, often unnecessarily, and when pay day 
comes, for it will ‘come at last,’ the poor mau 
finds it much harder to raise the necessary amount, 
than he would have done to meet the payments 
in small sums as the articles were called for. 
There are few men in this country, who cannot, 
by industry and persevering economy, bring up in 
a few months their habitual arrears, and then they 
will have the satisfaction of feeling themselves 
independent, will procure their articles to better 
advantage, and as they walk the streets, will not 
have to keep a sharp look-out ahead, lest they 
should meet with some of their creditors, A man 
who is free from debt, is the only freeman; and 
yet how many sell themselves to a most perplex- 
ing bondage, from sheer mismanagement and ex- 
travagance, as if it were better to wear a fine 
coat and an anxious face, than to dress a little 
plainer and be their own masters, If the poorer 
clas of citizens, and indeed all classes, would fol- 
low the maxims of Franklin on this subject, they 
would avoid a thousand perplexities which we 


M. Coster has heen 


We are here speaking of honest men, who 
wish and intend to pay their debts. There is an- 
| other class of debtors, and some of them very 
|dashy ones too, whom we look upon as mere 
'swindlers, and therefore have no advice to give 
| them, except—to take care, lest.they exchange 
their superfine broadcloths, gold chains and ruffles, 
| fora suit of striped homespun, at Sing Sing, or 
| Blackwell’s Island.—M. Y, Journal of Commerce. 








The season gives the very best promise, Eng- 
lish Grain of all kinds will be heavy ; Hay abun- 
| dant ; Indian Corn somewhat backward, but be- 
| i is to look up well, Fruit killed in the valley 


weight on the hill.— Keene V. H. Sentinel. 





The following.remarks on Education from Blackwood’s 
Magazine, are worthy the attention of every Parent. 


Shepherd.—Pronounce in ae monosyllable—the 
power o’ education. Praise ? 

English Opium-Eater.—Love. 

Shepherd.— How often fatally thocht to be, Fear ! 

English Opium Eater.—Love! Look on the or- 
phan, for whom no one cares—for whom no face 
ever brightens, no voice grows musical ; who per- 
forms in slavish drudgery ber solitary and thank- 
less labors, and feels that, from morning to night, 
the scowl of tyranny is upon her—and see how 
nature pines, aud shivers. and gets stunted, in the 
absence of the genial light of humanity. 

Shepherd. — Like a bit unlucky lily, chanee-plant- 
ed amang the cald clay en a bieak knowe to the 
north, where the morning sun never, and the 
evening sun seldom shines, and bleakness is the 
geaeral character o’ the ungenial day. It strug- 
gles at a smile—does the bit bonnie stranger 
white lily—but youseeit’s far (rae happy, and that 
itll be sune dead. The bee passes it by, for it’s 
quite scentless ; and though some draps 0’ dew do 
visit it—for the heavens are still gracious to the 
dying outeast—yet they canna freshens up its 
droopin’ head, so weak at last, that the stalk could 
hardly bear up a butterfly, 


English Opium Eater.—Even the buoyant—-the 
| elastic—the airy—the volatile spirit of childhood 
‘cannot sustain itself against the weight of self- 
degradation thus bearing it down with the ‘con- 
| sciousness of contumely and contempt, ‘The heart 
|seems to feel itself worthy of the scorn it so per- 
| petually endures; and cruel humiliation destroys 
its Virtue, by rebbing it of its self-esteem. 

Shepherd,—God’s truth, 

English Opium-Eater.—Look on that picture— 
and on this. See the child of the poorest parents, 
who love it, perhaps, the better for their poverty— 

Shepherd.—A thousan’—a million times the bet- 
ter—as Wordsworth nobly says— 





* A virtuous household, though exceeding poor.’ 





English Opium Eater.—With whom it has been 
early made a partaker in pleasure and in praise— 
and felt its common humanity, as it danced before 
its father’s steps when he walked to his morning 
labor—or as it knelt beside him at morning and 
evening prayer; and what a coutrast will there 
be, not inthe happiness merely, but in the whole 
nature of those two beings! 

Shepherd.—A rose-tree full in bearing, balming 
and brightening the wilderness—a dead withered 
wall flower on a sunless cairn! 





by the late frosts, but the boughs bend under the | 


English Opium Enter.—Change their lot, and 
you will soon change their nature. It will, in- 
deed, be difficult to reduce the glad, and rejoicing, 
and self-exulting child to the level of her who 
was so miserably bowed down in something worse 
than despair; but it will be easy—a week's kind- 
ness will do it—to rekindle life, and self-satisfac- 
tion, in the heart of the orpban-slave of the work- 
house—to lift hor, by love, and sympathy, and 
praise, up to the glad consciousness of her moral 
being. 

Shepherd.—Aye—like a star in heaven set free 
frae the cruel clouds. 

English Opium Eater.—So essential is self-esti- 
mation, even to the happiness, the innocence, and 
ithe virtue of childhood ; and so dependent are 
they onthe sympathy of those to whom nature 
| constrains it to look, and in whom it will forgive 
j and forget many frowning days for one chance 
| Smiling hour of transient benignity ! 





Voracity or Insects.—The amount of leaves 
;eaten by the caterpillars produced from one ounce 
of eggs, is upwards of 1200|bs! Asingle silk worm 
/consumes, within thirty days, about 60,000 times its 
| primitive weight. 








| A table spoonfi) of the spirits of Camphor, is said 
to be an infallible remedy against the fatal effects of 
| drinking cold water in warm weather. Several in- 
| stances of its good effects are quoted in the Newark 
|(N. J.) Eagle. 


To Destroy Thistles.—The Canada papers tell us 
of a very easy and effectual way to destroy Thistles, 
which are gradually encroaching upon some parts of 
our country, and are likely to be as injurious to our 
agriculture as theirs. Let the thistles be mown he- 
fore they go to seed, and the first rain, vy soaking 
into the stalks, will cause their decay. 
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‘ RYE. 

This very useful grain is capable of being cul- 
tivated on most kinds of land, but light sandy 
soils, where wheat will not thrive, arc the sorts of 
soil on, which, in general its culture will be most 
profitable. 

In Memoirs of the New York Board of Agricul- 
ture, vol. i, page 82, it is said, ‘Rye should be 
sowed the last week in August, or the first week 
in September, at the rate of about thirty six quarts, 
per acre, some say forty eight quarts. Bui if it 
is not sowed at that time, it ought to be delayed 
until late in November, so that it may not come up 
till spring. A. Worthington had a good crop, 
which he sowed ina January snow storm. Rye 
raised on upland makes much better flour than 
that which is raised on low or damp land,’ 

Rye may be sown in autumn to great advan- 
tage for green fodder for cattle and sheep, partic- 
ularly the latter, in the spring ~ Ewes and lambs 
will derive great benefit from it, at atime when 
little or no other green food can be procured, 
When it is meant for this purpose, it should not 
only be sowed early in autuinn, but should be sow- 
ed thicker than when it is intended to stand for a 
crop of seed. Some say that it may well be mow- 
ed for hay two or three times in the course of 
the summer, and this piece of husbandry has been 
recommended by English writers, for farmers 
whose lands are mostly dry or unsuitable for grass. 

















. industrious in carting mud up from evaporated 
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MAGAZINES OF MANURE. 


| 
Take advantage of this warm and dry weather streets, and from common sewers ; as well as cally the Passe Colmar, 


to search your premises for what may be styled 
mines of manure, such as peat, marl, mud, &c, 
With regard to the last mentioned substance, the 
following observations may be of service: ‘ In 
ponds and rivers the sediment is made up of fine 
dust, together with a variety of other substances, 
which have been wafted in the air, and have fuall- 
on into the water ; together with the subtlest par- 
ticles of the neighboring soils, washed down into 
them by rain. That is supposed to be the richest 


mud, which is near to the borders, and which has’ grass land. 


been alternately flooded and fermented ; as it 
will ferment when it lays bare in some degree.’ 


‘Iu rivers and in long ditches that have cur- 
rents, there is a greater proportion of soil in the 
mud, It has been brought down from soft, mel- 
low lands, through which the rivers pass; and 
some of it doubtless from beds of marle, which 
are often found in the banks of rivers, and which 
readily dissolve in tie water. 

‘ Some ponds are totally dried up in a hot and 
dry summer, and all ponds and rivers are so di- 
minished by a copious evaporation, as to leave 
part of their beds uncovered. And these beds, 
where there has been no rapid current, are al- 
ways found to contain a rich mud. In some 
places it reaches to a considerable depth. This 
mud, though taken from fresh waters, has been 
found to be a valuable manure ; more especially 
for dry, sandy and gravelly soils. I have known 
it to have us good an effect as barn dung, in the 
culture of Indian corn, upon such soils—The ad- 
vautage of it is not found to be limited to one 
season ; it meliorates the land for several years. 
It restores to a high piece of ground what vegeta- 
ble mould the rains in a long course of years have 
been washing away from it. 

‘Itis happy for the farmer that Providence has 
prepared for him those magazines of manure in 

all parts of the country. None but the stupid will 
jet them lie unnoticed or unremoved. When a dry 
autuina happens, the prudent farmers will be very 


ponds, and other sunken places in their farms, 
aud laying it on their light soils, especially on 
high gravelly knolls; orinto their barn yards, if 
the distance be not too great. 

‘ But with respect to using mud as a manure, 
the maritime farmers have the advantage of all 
others. For the sea ooze, which appears on the 
flats and in creeks and harbors, along the shores; 
of the sea, bas all the virtues of fresh water mud, 
vith that of sea salt superadded, which is one of 
the most important ingredients in the composi- 





! 

‘been greatly enriched by the scouring of foul | also, as the one called the “ Napoleon” is identi- 
These assertions are not 
‘from an unknown quantity of animal and vege- | ventured, until after examinations made with that 
table substances, accidentally fallen, or designedly | scrupulous exactness, which doubts itself, until it 
thrown into such places. | attain conviction beyond all doubt.’ 

‘Sea mud may be taken up at any season,, So far Mr Prince. 
whenever the farmer has most leisure, It is a} Yet this very cunfident assertion is founded en- 
good method toedraw it upon sleds from the flats | tirely and wholly in error, and in very hasty ex- 
in March, when the border is covered with firm | amination, 
ice., I have thus obtained mud from flats with | 
great expedition and with little expense, * the Passe Colmar; but it is identically the Napo- 

‘Mud that is newly taken up, may be laid upon | leon figured in the Pomological Magazine. 
But if it be ploughed into the soil, it; ‘The Napoleon, so called here, is an autumnal 
should first lie exposed to the frost of one winter. | pear, and is precisely what Mr Prince describes it, 
The frost will destroy its tenacity, and reduce it | from authority. 
to a fine powder ; after which it may be spread| The Passe Colmar, so called here, agrees precisely 
like ashes. But if it be ploughed into the soil, with Mr Prince’s description of the true Passe 
before it has been mellowed, it will remain in|Colmar, As he is now our authority, we can 
lumps for several years, and be of less advantage. safely appeal to that against himself. The Passe 

‘A layer of mud will be no bad ingredient in a | Colmar will keep into January here—the Napoleon 
heap of compost. But it should be contiguous to |ripens in October. There is no more resemblance 
a stratum of lime if that can be obtained. But) between them, than between a St Germain and a 
where this is wanting, new horse dung is the best | St Michael’s. 
substitute, to excite a strong fermentation. How could Mr Prince know, that the two trees 

‘The best method of managing all sorts of mud, | cultivated at Boston as the Napoleon and Passe 
were it not for increasing the labor would be to Colmar, were, identical ? 
lay it in farm yards, and let it be thoroughly mix- \them on the originally imported trees? Never. 
ed with the dung and stale of animals. When it) The Boston cultivators are too diffident of their 
is so managed, the compost is excellent, and fit}own qualifications to pretend to decide ; but this 
for almost any soil, though best for light ones.|they do assuredly know, that they received the 
Perhaps the advantage of it is so great as to pay | Napoleon and Passe Colmar from one of the most 
for the increased expense of twice carting. For | exact cultivators in Europe, Mr Kyrent, with de- 
it will absorb the stale of cattle, and retain it bet- | scriptions from his pen, and their fruits (actually 
ter than straw, and other light substances.’— Geor- | ripened and eaten) agree with all the descriptions, 
gical Dictionory. and, most of all, with Mr Prince’s own. 


A FARMER. 


MAKING BUTTER. 
i de fr i - me 
Butter is made from cream or milk by the | yassacHUSETTS HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 
chemical union of the oxygen or vital air of the 
. ° . FLOWERS. 
atmosphere with those materials. If a churn were Saturday, August 14, 1830, 

. . ry »¢ ? . 
perfectly air tight, butter could not be produced; Flowers of the following varieties were exhibit., 
within it for want of oxygen, which _ composes | ed at the last meeting; Hedyschium gardenerianum, 
about one fifth pane of the air, with which we are) Phlox suaveolens, Phlox paniculata, and Sagitta- 
surrounded. The more free the access of air, | ria latifolia, from the Botanic Garden, Cambridge. 
other things being equal, tothe contents of the; Two fine bunches of flowers of varieties from 
churn, the sooner butter is manufactured. Mess:s Winsuies. Bunch of flowers from Mr 
A knowledge of these facts induced Mr John 


d Cowr1ne. Fine Double Dablias, from D. Hagerr- 
Mears, of Dorchester, to insert a small tube in the | roy. 
top of his churn, extending several inches above ang 


said top, and descending as far below it as is prac- 
ticable, without impeding the motion of the dasher. . pe . 

This tube was open at top, closed at bottom, but — CAREAGE, . 
gave access to air by means of a perpendicular slit Mn Eorros—I aare wotned ne the ent § “ie 
from near the top of the churn to near the bottom Press and Repqsiery, a See copied 
of the tube. The consequence of this improve- from the N. Y. Farmer, signed by James Thach- 
ment was the accelerating and facilitating the pro- or of Piymoumh, (Muss.) on the importance .of cul- 


Roxbury, August 13, 1830. 





From the Virginia Free Press. 





tion of the best manures. I might add that it 
abounds more than any other mud, with putrefied 
animal substances. Much of these are contained 
in the sea itself: and innumerable are the fowls 
and fish that have perished on flats since time be- 
gun ; aud the component parts of their bodies 
have been inclosed by the supervenient slime. 

‘ Mud taken from flats where there are shell-fish, 
or even where they have formerly lived, is better 
for manure than that which appears to be more 
unmixed. The shells among it are a valuable 
part of its, composition. If it aboynd much with 
shells it becomes a general manure, fit to be laid 
on almost every kind of soil. 

‘ That mud, however, which is a richer manure 
than any other, is taken from docks, and from the 


duction of butter by about one half. tivating what he calls the Cow Cabbage, or ces- 
2 a arian kail,’ the seed of which was sent by Doctor 
VOR THE NEW ENGLAND FARMER. James Mease, Through the politeness of the 


. — Post Master in Charlestown, I too received, in 
NAPOLEON AND PASSE COLMAR PEARS. | May, 1829, some of the same kind of cabbage 
Tuomas G. Fessenpen, Esg.—It is much to be | seed (spoken of by Mr Thacher) from Doctor 
regretted, that Mr W. R. Prince should have used | Mease of Philadelphia. The Doctor in bis com- 
such confident language on a topic which we shall! munication to the Post Master at Charlestown, 
show, he did not understand ; as its tendency is to| gave the plant the name of Tree Cabbage. Liv- 
unsettle established names, and to weaken the|jing as I do in a more Southern climate, and hav- 
public confidence in his own authority. 1 shall|ing been more successful in raising the tree or 
use no other proof, than Mr Prince’s own very sin-|Cow cabbage, than either Mr Thacher or his 
gular note. The source of his mistake we cannot neighbor, ‘ who took up his plants in the autumn 
divine, and put them into his cellar,’ I will, with your per- 
‘The pear trees cultivated at Boston under the! mission, make known, through the columns of 
name of Napoleon, are wrong, (says he) and next, your paper, the progress I have made in cultiva- 
all the “ Passe Colmar” trees which are identical 





sides of wharves in populous towns. For it has 





' ting this new kind of cabbage, called by my old 
with the “Napoleon ” there so called, are wrong! Gardener, ‘ Wild Cabbage.’ ™ a 


The Napoleon, so called here, is not identically 
} ’ y 


. . 7 
Did he ever examine 
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raised this season, expressly for this Establishment, by Mr 


pee th 


' the first quality, for sale, wholesale and retail. 


: Chloride of Soda, for preserving meat, removing offensive 
_ smells, neutralizing pestilential exhalations, and destroy- 
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I sowed a few of the seedsinmy garden early 
in May, 1829; they germinated quickly, and pro- 
duced thirty plants ; twenty of these I transplanted 
in the first of weak of October following, placing 
them two and a half feet apart—eight of the 
plants I did not remove, suffering them to remain 


the same distance apart of those I transplanted— | 


all remained through the wihter without shelter 
of any kind, and onty two stalks killed by the 
frost. 
ant, some of them are atthis time nine or ten feet | 
high—those transplanted are from four to five | 
feet high, Doct. Thacher speaks of this Cabbage | 
being very valuable as provender for cows, I have 
not tried it in that way, but think it may answer 
a good purpose: I can speak with cerfainty 
from experience, and say, that it is very valuable 
for table greens, called in Virginia, ¢ sprouts.’—It 
was ready for use last Spring before any other 
greens—one stalk will produce more than a bush- 
el of sprouts. Doct. Thacher speaks of this cab- 
bage living four years. Doctor Mease, when he 
transmitted the seed, said they would live three 
years. This is only the second year since those 
in my garden were planted ; they are now loaded 
with seed, and the stalks appear on the decline.— | 
I rather incline to the opinion it will only last two | 
years, but am by no means positive, as there are | 
at this tine among those in my gardeu, many | 
young shoots springing from the roots of the old_ 
stalk. New England Farmers are encouraged to 
cultivating this new article notwithstanding the 
plants must be kept in aceHar in the winter, I 
think keeping the plants in a cellar a discouraging 
business, but here, where they will stand the winter 
I think it will be found a most valuable plant, and 
farmers may profit by it—they cannot lose, 

A SUBSCRIBER. 
Jefferson co., Va., July, 1830. 

{The expedient of keeping the plants in the Cel- 
lar during the winter, canonly be necessary in a 
cold climate, and upon a small scale they will re- 
pay the trouble they thus give.] 











Turnip Seed, &§c. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer Office, 52 North Market-street, 

An extensive assortment of Turnip Seeds, of the most 
valuable sorts for family use or stock. The most approv- 
ed kinds for the farmer, are the White Dutch, White 
Stone, Yellow Stone and Yellow Malta. The two latter 
are of uncommon exeellence, and keep well. Loudon 
describes the Yellow Malta as ‘ an excellent and beauti- 
ful root,’ and of delicious flavor. Of the sorts for field 
culture, the White Norfolk, Yellow Aberdeen. White 
Flat, and Ruta Baga, are the best. The Yellow Aber 
deen is most approved among the Farmers of England 
and Scotland, as it giows to a large size, is very sweet 
and nutritions, and keeps till June. The above seeds 
were saved in Europe expressly for this Establishment, 
and the utmost dependence may be placed on their genu- 
ine quality. 

200 Ibs. of the finest English White Flat Turnip Seed, 


Aaron D. Witxitams, of Roxbury, and warranted of 


Also, a variety of Long and Turnip rooted Radishes, suit 
able for sowing the ensuing months, Long Prickly, and 
many other varieties of Cucumbers for pickling. 

July 9. 


Chloride of Soda. 
For sale at the Seed Store connected with the N. E. 
Farmer, 52 North Market-street—A few dozen bottles of 


ing contagion; prepared by the New England chemical 
company for Lowe and Keed. This valuable article is 
particularly described, page 390 of this week’s New Eng- 
and Farmer.—Price $1,00 per bottle, with directions. 





Those not transplanted were most Juxuri- | ‘The specimens of “ Keens’ Seedling, 


AND HORTICULTURAL JOURNAL. 


| Strawberry Plants —Keens’ Seedling, &c. 
| or sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street, 

; A superior collection of Strawberry Plants, from Mr 
| Haggerston’s Charlestown Vineyard, comprising the fol- 
| lowing sorts:—the Roseberry, Downton, Bath Scarlet, 
| Pine Apple, Royal Scarlet, Mulberry, Wilmot’s Superb, 
|and Keens’ Seedling. For a particular notice of the last 
' 


| magnificent variety, we beg leave to refer to the Report 


| of the Committee on Fruits, of the Massachusetts Horti- ; 


| cultural Society, June 19, 1830. 
”” offered by 
Mr Haggerston, of the Charlestown Vineyard, exceeded 
anything of the kind we had ever seen. This new varie- 
ty, introduced into this country by that enterprising and 
skilful horticulturist, fully sustained the high character 
given of it, in the English publications, and all that is 
said of it in the Pomological Magazine, where it is de- 
scribed as being ‘ very large, very good, and very prolific.’ 
Taking all the properties of this justly celebrated straw- 
berry into consideration, it may be said to have no rival. | 
Some of the largest of those exhibited by Mr Haggerston, | 
measured over 54 inches in circumference, and the aver- | 
age circumference of the sample, being about one quart, 
it is believed was over 4 inclies. A few of them were of 
cocks-comb shape, but mostly round or ovate. The 
produce upon the stalks of a single plant, set last autumn, 
was exhibited at the Hall by Mr Haggerston, which, on | 
counting, was found to consist of the astonishing number 
of 157 ripe and green berries. The size and strength of 
the fruit stalks, its broad, deep green leaves, and the gen- 
eral healthiness and vigor of the plant, are well adapted 
to the support and protection of the enormous size and ; 
quantity of fruit which it yields. The committee on 
fruits are therefore unanimously of opinion that Mr Hag- 
gerston is entitled to the Society’s premium for the best 
strawberries, which is accordingly awarded him ; aud they 
further award him a premium of $5,00 for introducing 
this new and most valuable variety. 
By order of the Committee, 
E, Puinney, Chairman.’ 

The first mentioned varieties, may be purchased at the 
rate of $1 per hundred; Wilmot’s Superb, at 35 per 
hundred; Keens’ Seedling, at $15 per hundred, 32,50 
per dozen, or 25 cents per single plant. August 20. 





Notice. 

A special meeting of the Massachusetts Horticultural 
Society, will be held on Saturday, August 2Ist, at the 
Hall of the Society, at 11 o’clock, by adjournment. 

R. L. EMMONS, Recording Secretary. 
August 20. 





Boy Wanted. 
An active, intelligent, faithful lad, of good address as a | 
salesman, of from 12 to 15 years of age, is wanted in an | 
establishment in this city. A boy from the country, who | 
can give satisfaction in the above respects, will meet with | 
good encouragement. Apply at the office of the Farmer. 
August 20. 


| 
{ 
| 





Strawberry Plants. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market-street—direct from | 
the Brighton Nursery, 

A large variety of Strawberry Vines, comprising the | 
Pine Apple, Roseberry, Bath Scarlet, Royal Searlet, Mul- 
berry, Wood, Chili, &c, at $1 per hundred. Also Wil- 
mot’s Superb, Keens’ Imperial, and Keens’ Seedling, at a 
reasonable rate. : 





Grass Seeds. 

For sale at the Seed Store connected with the New 
England Farmer, 52 North Market street, 

A large assortment of Seeds of the various grasses cul- 
tivated in New England, viz: 

HERDS GRASS; RED TOP; 

ORCHARD GRASS; 

TALL MEADOW OATS GRASS; 

FOWL MEADUW GRASS; 

LUCERNE, or FRENCH CLOVER; 

RED CLOVER; 

WHITE HONEYSUCKLE CLOVER; also 

BUCKWHEAT, FLAX, MILLET, FIELD PFAS, 





Bolivar Calves, Saxony Bucks, and Bremen Geese. 

For sale, 4 Bull Calves, sired by the celebrated im 
ported improved Durham short horned bull Bouivar 
which stock have produced 36 quarts of milk a day. No 
1, dam Grey Brown, half Celebs and half Galloway. No 
2, dam Juno, three fourths Fill Pail. No. 3,dam Ceres 
her sire Celebs, her dam Mr Gray’s imported Cow. No 
4, dam Beauty, half Celebs and half Galloway. The 





Calves are beautiful, and their dams all great milkers. 
Twaimported Saxony Bucks, 2 Yearlings, and 2 Lambs. 
3 pairs of Bremen Geese. Inquire of Benjamin Shurt- 
letf, Jr, Chelsea, or at 52 Hanover Street, Boston. 
tf. July 9. 





“PRICES OF COUNTRY PRODUCE. 


| FROM TO 
APPLES, new, - - barrel; 200 3 00 
ASHES, pot, firstsort,  - - ton, (115 00 120 by 


j 
earl, first sort, - | « 1133 UU 135 00 
90 


BEANS, white, - - |bashel,! 

BEEF, mess, - barrel, 10 00 16 50 
Cargo, No. 1, | “ | 850 9 06 
Cargo, No. 2 - eee me 50 6 70 

BUTTER, inspected, No. I], new, pound, | 10 is 

CIiEESE, new milk, = - - - eo 6 7 

Skimmed milk, - a 3 b 

FLOUR, Baltimore, Howard-street,- barre). 5 59 § 75 

Genesee, - - ot 525 § 62 

Rye, best, - : . | = 350 375 
GRAIN, Corn, . - ‘bushel 46 59 
ye, - a oe 65 67 

sarley, - ob Mead 60 65 

Oats, . -| «| 0 

HAY, - | cwt. 60 WV 

1HOG’S LARD), first sort, new, - | ewt, | 11 59 72 00 

HOPS, Ist quality. - - « | * | 1400 15 09 

AME, ~ Ae - - | cask. 7 1b 

PLAISTER PARIS retails ai - ton. | 350, 3 76 

PORK, clear, - - - (barrel, 19 00 20 Ou 
Navy, mess, - ° « | 12 25, 12 50 
Cargo, No. 1, - : a | | 12 50 

SEEDS, Herd's Grass, - bushel.| 2 00 

Orchard Grass, - °.4.> |; 3 00 
Fow! Meadow, - - “e | | 4 00 
Red 'Top (northern,) ot te a 715 
Lucerne, - - ° - jpound.| 33 38 
White Honeysuckle Clover, “| | 33 
Red Clover, (northern) ee 7 8 
WOOL, Merino, full blood, washed, ~ « | 50) 55 
Merino, full blood. unwashed, | “ 30) 35 
Merino, mixed with Saxony, ade | 60) 65 
Mer.no, three tourths washed, “| 42! 45 
Merino, half blood, pe he Ce 38) 42 
Merino, quarter a wo 35) 40 
Native, washed, - “a 35 37 
Pulled, .amb’s, firstsort, - | “ 55 
Pulied, Lamb's, second sort, | “ 38) 42 
Pulled, “ spinning, firstsort,) 40 





PROVISION -MARKET. 
CORRECTED EVERY WEEK BY MR HAYWARD, 
(Cteck of Faneuil-hail Market.) 











BEEF, bestpieces, - = - - * ,pound 8 10 
PORK, fresh, best pieces, - - | 4 8 10 
whole hogs, - - " 5 6 

VEAL, a tai | “ = -S 
WULrrPON - - - bad 4, 10 
POULTRY, th ki | “ ne 64 
BUTTER, kegandub, - - . | « Te 
Lump, best, sy} * 13, 20 

EGGS, - | dozen, 11! ig 
WEAL, Rye, retail, - - jbushel. 84! 95 
Indian, retail, - - “ an 
"OTATOS new - - - - “ 70 
CIDER, [according toquality,} + |harrel.| 350) 4 00 
_——__— ——__ _ | 





Bricuson Marxrt—Monday, Jugust 16. 


{Reported for the Chronicle and Patriot. } 
At Market this day, 472 Beef Cattle, (nearly 100 unsold 


at the close of the market,) 335 Stores, 12 Cows and Calves, 
4106 Sheep and Lambs, and 252 Swine. 


Prices—Beef Cattle—A depreciation of about 17 cents 
per 100 pounds from last week: we quote from $3,50 to 
$4,50; we noticed 3 or 4 sold for $4,624. 

Stores—Few sales only noticed, too many at Market 


an 14 varieties of the most esteemed FIELD TURNIP: for the season 


SEED, cultivated in Europe and America, all warranted 
of the first quality, and at the customary market prices. 
Aug. 13. 
Lz Sunscribers to the New England Farmer are in- | 
f rmed thit they can have their volumes neatly half | 





Cows and calves—No sales noticed. 
Shecp and Lambs.—From $1,17 to $1,75—fair lote 


were taken at about $1,50 a $1,624. 


Swine—We noticed one selected lot of 46 taken at 4 


bound and lettered by sending them to this office. cts. and one of 61 to close at 34 cts.—at retail, 44 a 5 cts. 
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From a ‘ Marine:’s Sketches, lately published in 
Providence. 


Sickness at Sea.—One who has never been at 
sea, can form no idea of the peculiar feelings of de- 
sertedness and solitude that seize the wretch, whom 
the fates visit with any kind of indisposition of body, 
when out of the reach of the faculty nurses, warm- 
ing pans, chicken broths, and all those convenien- 
ces, that make a fit of sickness at home, a kind of 
‘otium cum dignitate’ affair—a sort of temporary 
withdrawing one’s self from the cares and vexations 
of this vile world, while the increased solititude and 
anxiety of friends give one a feeling of consequence 
and importance, peculiarly gratifying, provided never- 
theless, that the sickness aforesaid is not unto death, 
in which case, perhaps the difference between sea 
and land is merely imaginary. But at sea no one 
can be spared to wait upon the patient; chickens 
are minus, warming pans and doctors ditto. The 
cook is indeed er officio nurse general, and is in 
fact called the ‘doctor’ in all merchant ships, though 
his culinary avocations render his attentions to the 
hospital department extremely uncertain and inter- 
mittent, for the axiom that ‘a living dog is better 
than a dead lion,’ or even a sick one, is gospel at sea, 
and of course greater care is taken to supply the 
healthy with food than the sick with comforts. 

In addition tothis, [have always remarked that the 
masters of American merchantmen will seldom be- 
lieve that a man is sick till the agonies of death take 
ag it being the chief corner stone of their belief to 
ook after their employer’s interest first and foremost, 
and rather to kill a man by hard work and exposure, 
than to permit him to defraud the owners by his 
untimely sickness. 


iste or France.—Very high up on the side of 
one of the highest mountains near the harbor, is a tel- 
egraph station, which seemed inaccessible to any 
animal but a very smart, active mor.key ; from which 
vessels could be seen twentyfour hours before their 
arrival, from the extreme clearness of the air. 

{n this island, originated the science of ‘ nauscopy,’ 
or, as an Irish philosopher defines it, ‘the art of 
seeing a ship before she is in sight; the theory of 
which is this, that the refraction of the air, shows an 
inverted image of the ship above the horizon, while 
the ship is still below or rather beyond its limits. 
This ‘notion’ attracted some attention at first, but 
was soon exploded, people generally being contented 
with seeing in a straight line, aud doubting the 
utility of looking ‘ round a corner.’ 


Catcurta.—The Fakirs, a class of devotees, may 
be sven in almost every street, practising their re- 
ligious mummeries. One of these fellows that | saw, 
had made a vow to keep his arm in an upright posi- 
tion for seven years, but long before the expiration 
of half that term, the muscles shrunk and withered 
and lost all their power so that the limb remained 
fixed aloft, like a sloop’s topmast, or a lightning rod. 
Another had vowed to lie upon a plank bed, covered 
with blunt iron points, about half an inch long. His 
vow was likewise for seven years, and when I saw 
him, his hide was callused and as hard as an al- 
ligator’s, and [ have no doubt was equally impene- 
trable, though I had no convenient opportunity of 
trying the experiment. 

A third wretch had made a vow not to sleep at 
night, and for the ~purpose of preventing the carnal 
man from getting a nap without the privity or con- 
sent of the spiritual, he uttered a roar every four or 
five minutes during the night. In the course of the 
‘ pilgrim’s progress’ he took up his station directly un- 
der my chamber window. I bore it with most ex- 
emplary fortitude for one night, muttering curses, 
not loud but deep, and meditating ‘brave punish- 
ments’ and schemes of a for my murdered 
sleep, for these periodical howls had the double 
effect of keeping both himself and me awake. The 
next night, in company with a fellow lodger, I took 
my stand at the window, well provided with brick- 
bats. About tén o’clock the mortifier of the flesh 
‘took post,’ and in due time warbled forth a long 


and melodious howl, to which we immediately re- 
sponded by a shower of missiles, whose peculiar dull 
banging sound, announced that they had come in 
contact with the ‘soul’s dark cottage’ of the saint, 
who was soon after seen clearing out, and to ‘make 
night hideous’ somewhere else. 

f one walk for recreation in one of the same 
spicy groves, there is ten chances to one, that he 
disturbs the repose of a ‘cobra di capello,’ or huod- 
ed snake, whose bite sends him to the shades in fif- 
teen minutes, so that unless he has his testamentary 
documents previously prepared, he runs some risk 
of dying intestate, and chousing the judge of pro- 
bate out of his fees; if he is tempted by the shade 
of a tree to take a nap under its branches, he finds 
when it is too late, that is, when he wakes in 
another world, that he has been sleeping under 
a manchineel, or some other whose narcotic shade 
is an introduction to the infernal shades; if he sit 
down to rest himself, a scorpion or centipede crawls 
up his pantaloons and the envenomed sting leaves 
him a leg out of pocket: if he extend his walk far 
into the forest, he meets With a tiger, or a boa con- 
strictor, who happens, just at that moment, to be in 
search of a dinner, and the unfortunate admirer of 
spicy groves finds an ignoble grave in the bowels 
of a wild beast; if he feel oppressed by the heat 
and takes a fancy to bathe in the cooling stream, an 
alligator, a mile long, introduces him to ‘ worlds be- 
low the flood ;’ if he avoid the spicy groves and pe- 


rambulate the open field, a ‘ coup de soleil,’ deluium | 


and brain fever-close the scene. 


Souts SHetianp Ishanps—The seals, on our first 
arrival, were so tame, that when hauling our boats 
on shore, it was frequently necessary to kick them 
out of the way. I saw one beach where upwards of 
three hundred had been killed, almost every one of 
which had a young one as black as a coal, and look- 
ing at a little distance like black water spaniels. 
These poor little wretches were standing whiin- 
pering and whining each one by the eutatiot eabeae 
of its dead mother, a piteous spectacle. 

On one of these rambles we unexpectedly came 
across an old wig [male seal] on an immensely high 
cliff. He was probably rusticating to avoid the ex- 
termination that was raging on the sea-coast. It 
was immediately resolved, nem con. that he should 
be compelled to jump off the cliff forthwith, a res- 
olution which we proceeded to put in practice. 
Notwithstanding his roarings and caperings, his re- 
luctance, and his ‘nitor in adversum’ behavior, he 
gradually approached the brink, till at last he took 
the ‘lover’s leap.’ [ran and looked over the edge 
of the cliff, and saw him bounding like a foot-ball 
from one projection to another till he alighted in the 
roaring surf below. As soon as he had extricated 
himself from the tremendous surf into which he 
fell, and which flew half way up to us, though 
elevated nearly four hundred feet above the level, he 
turned his head towards us, and, I presume, roared 
lustily, though his voice was not distinguishable 
from the roar of the surf. By way of appeasin 
him we kicked off a score of penguins, that ha 
colonized the place. : 

We were just getting the frying-pan and coffee 
kettle under way, the mate was compounding a large 
tin pot of hot ‘blackstrap,’ when a huge monster of 
an old wig bolted in among’us without ceremony, 
and deliberately placed himself in the middle of the 
fire, which was large enough and hot enough to have 
roasted a cattle-show premium ox. I saw him after 
the snow had abated, smelling at his scorched flip- 
pers from time to time, as if at a loss to account 
for their crisped condition. 


Lascars—-Nothing occurred to vary the scene 
but a very ria thunder squall near the rg 
Not a single black fellow could be persuaded or 
forced to go aloft, they all fell prostrate on deck, 
crying ‘Allah! Allah! I made shift to coax one, 
who had been in an English man of war, to go aloft 
with me, and got him as far as the main top, when 





an exceedingly bright flash of lightning, that most 


panied by a clap of thunder, like the explosion of a 
dozen or twenty powder mills, overthrew his forti 
tude and he slid down one of the maintopmast back- 
stays, and joined his howling countrymen. They 
have likewise a great antipathy to cold.—Talking 
with one of them one day, he said that on the coast 
of Chili, inthe winter, it was ‘two jacket cold’ going 
round Van Dieman’s Land was ‘three jacket cold,’ 
but the English channel in the winter time, was 
‘ plenty jacket cold.’ 

Oversoarp.—I was going aloft and had got as far 
as the futtock shrouds, whena ratlin broke under my 
feet, and I fell backwards. My first sensation was 
surprise ; | could not imagine where I was, but soon 
ascertained from the rushing of the air by my ears 
that I was falling and that headforemost. Dr Jol:n- 
son says that the near approach of death wonderfully 
concentrates a man’s ideas. I am sure it did mine 
for I never thought so fast before or since, as I did 
during the few seconds that J was tumbling. In 
an instant the recollecvion came into my head that 
one of the quarter deck guns (No. 20) was directly 
under me, and [ should in all human probability, be 
dashed to pieces upon it. I would have given the 
world to vent my feelings in cries, I tried to gather 
my limbs together, to contract ny muscles, to shrink 
my body into as sinall a compass as possible, and 
with unspeakable terror awaited the ‘death shock.’ 

»All this time there was a blood red light before 
;my eyes, through which a thousand horrible forms 
were constantly gliding. Then | thought of home, 
and the forms of all I hold dear on earth, and many 
others, ‘strangers of distinction,’ besides, floated be- 
fore me. Then the recollection of the infernal gun 
and the consequent smash across the breech of it, put 

all these phantoms to flight, and I felt that peculiar 

sickness and distress at the stomach, which it is said 
one experiences when onthe point of undergoing 
a sudden violent and painful death, and [ thought 
to myself ‘surely it must be almost time for the 
shock.’ 

A shock I certainly did receive, and that no very 
gentle one across the back of the head, neck and 
left shoulder, and’in an instant all was dark and still. 
‘It is all over,’ thought I ‘this is the state between 
| death and resurrection.’ I really thought I had pas- 

sed the first and awaited with increased terror for 
the second, when to my utter dismay, I felt myself 
| falling a second time, but the sensation was different ; 
the blow that I had received had turned me, and I 
| was descending feetforemost. Butno words can ex- 
press my delight, my ecstasy, at finding myself over- 

board, instead of on the gun. I kept going down, 
down, tiil it appeared to me that the seven fathoms 
and a half, (the depth of water at our anchorage,) 
had more than doubied since we Jet go our anchor. 
| After a while I became stationary and soon began 
slowly to ascend. When I looked up I saw high, 
very high above me, a dim greenish light, which 
became brighter and brighter till at last I bounced 
‘on the surface like a cork._ 
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It is said that intelligence is now received at Paris, 
from Calais, in 3 minutes, by 27 telegraphs—in 2 
minutes, from Lille, by 22—in 6} from Strasburg, 
by 46—in 8 from Lyons, by 50—in 16 from Perpig- 
nan, bv 89—in 8 from Brest, by 20—in14$ traf 
Toulon, by 93.—Philad. Chron. 
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effectually blinded me for five or six minutes accom- 


Montreal, L, C.—A. Bowman, Bockseller. 
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